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MARTIN GREEN 
SEES THINGS WHOLE 


Making literature matter — passionately 


by Ken Emerson 


The first English paper I can ' 


recall writing was on animal 
imagery in Macbeth. Never rais- 
ing my nose or thoughts from the 
page, I simply jotted down every 
appropriate reference in the play 
and drew a trite conclusion or 
two. In the years that followed 
I’m sure my papers improved, 
but they continued to reflect 


what seemed the attitude of ; 


most of the teachers who as- 
signed them. The professor may 
have been a literary historian, a 
“new critic’ or even a structur- 
alist by persuasion, but all too 
often literature remained iso- 
late, strictly self-referential. At 


the most it related to history, but . 


that history was usually safely in 
the past. In the main, literature 
was confined to a germ-free en- 
vironment in which it could be 
viewed dispassionately and into 
which life, especially life as it is 
lived today, seldom seeped. And 
this may be why, during eight 
years spent studying English at 
three universities, I never heard 
mentioned the name of Martin 
Green. 

Or perhaps this was because 
his strictly literary criticism can 
be easily dismissed. Certainly 
the one such volume by Green 
that I’ve read, Re-Appraisals: 


‘| 


Some commonsense readings in 9a 


American literature (1965), 
seems violently opinionated 
merely for opinion’s sake: “ . . . 
in point of fact, Salinger is a 
hundred times more intelligent 
and interesting than Faulkner 
.... “Re-Appraisals” is put- 
ting it mildly — Green assails 
Melville, Hawthorne (“a bad 
writer”) and Faulkner (‘‘a mi- 
nor talent”), and contends that 
Huckleberrry Finn is inferior to 
A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. It’s a wonder 
Green wasn’t drummed out of 
the Modern Languages Associ- 
ation! Nor does Green spare his 
fellow critics: “Literary criti- 
cism generally ... is becoming 
an exaggerated discipline, reach- 
ing out into political, economic, 
historical areas where it has no 
authority; and also, by that 
same exaggeration, losing its 
grip on the actual texts.” 
Ironically, Green’s subse- 
quent work is important pre- 
cisely because it reaches out in- 
to political, economic, historical 
and other areas. In trying to ex- 
plain why the literary output of 
19th-century Boston was so 
feeble, The Problem of Boston 
(1966) considers in detail the 
philanthropic contributions of 
the city’s ruling elite, the waves 
of Irish immigration, and chang- 
ing wage scales in the textile 
mills. Cities of Light and Sons of 
the Morning: A Cultural Psy- 
chology for an Age of Revolution 
(1972) hopscotches through his- 
tory and the Western world, 
from ancient Alexandria to rev- 





(Ken Emerson, the Phoenix’s 


Assistant Managing Editor for 
the Arts and Books, wishes he 
had more time to read.) 





ders the interrelations of politi- 
cal climate and literary culture. 
The consequences of erotic re- 
pression and rebellion in litera- 
ture, sociology and individual 
lives form the subject of The von 
Richtofen Sisters: The Tri- 
umphant and the Tragic Modes 
of Love (1974). And Children of 
the Sun: A Narrative of “‘Deca- 
dence” in England After 1918 
(1976) begins with Diaghilev’s 
Ballet Russe and ends with the 
Profumo affair, the Beatles and 
James Bond. “Actual texts’’ do 
indeed go ignored for the most 
part in these “cultural psychol- 
ogies” and “imaginative histor- 
ies,” as Green has called them, 
but these books do literature a 
far greater service than most lit- 
erary criticism, because they re- 
late literature to life and make it 





The motive that inspires 
Green’s writing is to see things 
whole. In a mere 30 pages de- 
voted to Norman Mailer in 
Cities of Light and Sons of the 
Morning, he compares and con- 
trasts Mailer to the city of New 
York, Goethe, Dylan Thomas, 
Brendan Behan, D.H. Law- 
rence, Tolstoy, Leslie Fiedler, 
Lord Byron, Kingsley Amis, 
Mary McCarthy, Saul Bellow, 
Gunther Grass, J.D. Salinger, 
Ernest Hemingway, Moses Men- 
delssohn, Moses de Leon, Na- 
than of Gaza, Sabbatai Zevi, 
Jakob Frank, Simon Magus, 
John Updike, Phillip Roth, Eve- 
lyn Waugh, William Faulkner, 
John Barth, Susan Sontag, Dirk 
Bogarde, Gary Cooper and John 
Wayne. And this is more than 
mere name-dropping. I don’t know 





FOR UNCLE RUPERT... 


Cheer up! Most of your 
Christmas shopping can be 
done no farther away than the 
nearest bookstore. Beginning 
below (and continuing on 
subsequent pages) is a list of 
books published this year 
which the Phoenix heartily rec- 
ommends. If Uncle Rupert is 
less than pleased by your selec- 
tion, blame the writer whose 
name or initials follow his (or 
her) fave rave. For still more 
books to get for your sister-in- 
law (or — who knows? — even 
for yourself), see next week’s 
Christmas Supplement. 


* * * 


BORN ON THE FOURTH 
OF JULY by Ron Kovic, 
McGraw-Hill, $7.95. Unfor- 
gettable autobiography of a 
crippled Vietnam veteran 
whose worst experiences came 








after he returned to America. 
(R.A.Higgins.) 


THERE MUST BE MORE 
TO LOVE THAN DEATH by 
Charles Newman, Swallow, 
$8.95. These three novellas, at 
once parodic and poignant, 
comprise the most exciting fic- 
tion of the year. With Vietnam 
and academe among their tar- 
gets, how can they miss? (Ken 
Emerson) 


THINGS I DIDN’T KNOW I 
LOVED: Selected Poems of 
Nazim Hikmet, trans. by 
Randy Blasing and Muttu 
Konuk, Persea Books, $3.95 
(paper). Exhilarating free verse 
by the great poet of 20th-cen- 
tury Turkey. This glorious, col- 
loquial book is a dizzying blend 
of Marxism, whimsy and cri de 
(K.E.) 


coeur. 











‘= I is 
. o* et 
a better short essay on Mailer. 

Green relates an artist or 
thinker not only to other artists 
and thinkers (not to mention ac- 
tors), but also to his or her social 
and psychological history, and 
especially to his or her city. His 
books are filled with descrip- 
tions of parents and places, of 
Max Weber’s family and Evelyn 
Waugh’s, of Calvin’s Geneva and 
Sir Walter Scott’s Edinburgh. 
The political context of culture 
and the cultural context of poli- 
tics are also key: the pressure 
Bismarck’s fiercely patriarchal 
values exerted on German think- 
ers, for instance, and the Cold 
War treasons within the British 
secret services to which literary 
dandyism 20 years earlier may 
have contributed. Thus thought 
and action, life and literature, 
become imaginatively inter- 
twined, and when Harold Acton 
publishes in 1930 a poem en- 
titled ‘‘Narcissus to His 
Sponge,” it bears some relation, 
however tenuous, to McCarthy- 
ism and the investigation of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. 

Such webs of influence might 
easily be blown away were they 
not securely tethered to con- 
temporary life. But Green per- 
sistently relates the past to the 
present, and vice-versa. Every 
literary or historical context he 
creates adds to a greater, all-en- 
compassing context in which we 
can better understand our own 
situation. Thus Otto Gross 
(1877-1919), the erotic revolu- 
tionary described in The von 
Richtofen Sisters, sheds light on 
Continued on page 4 
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ESPLANADE: 
PAPERBACK |} Season's Greetings 


from Eugene W. 
sala dig Salerno, Proprietor 


§23-2361 





Celebrating 10 yrs. of 





| Books - Books - 
Books 
Highest Prices Paid 


BRATTLE BOOK SHOP 
Weet St. Boston 


service: mag., 
newspapers, books. 
































James Tate 


“They (Tate’s poems) prick the soul in 
the same way dreams do, and they yield 
up fresh associative rewards upon suc 
cessive readings—the literary equivalent 
of the circus jalopy from which an in 
finite number of clowns emerge. to our 
continuing amazed delight 
Week /, 

“Tate he Chartie ¢ 
temporary poet 

ot a Trickster persistently turning 
everything upside down, unraveling 
all the connections Some ot Tate s 
best work (0 date. A pleasani surprise 
for those who sti!) think serious poetr 
has to he somber and obscure "~The 
Kirkus Review 


haplin of con 
His voice hat 


Phorneranh by Liselotr 


Each $7.50 cloth: $3.45 paper 
At your bookstore or from 





The Wesleyan Poetry Program 


—Publishers 


Ellen Bryant Voigt 


Claiming 
Kin 
“A sense of mutability and loss, an 
abiding set of loyalties, and a fierce at- 
tachment to the land are the,foundations 
of Ellen Bryant Voigt’s world of per- 
ceptions and values. Her deep-rooted — 
poems are caring. quick-eyed, melodic 
and suftused with quiet splendor. Any 
poet who can speak of ‘the gray cre 
ative worm’ or ‘the clear mosaic of the 
nake’s imperial head’ or ‘stones with 
their mouths sewn shut’ is unequivo 
aliv in command of! a style and a vision 


A first book of impressive technical and 
maginative maturity. —Staniey Kunitz 


Photograph by B of. Sheraiy 





WESLEYAN 


University Press 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 








| Frieda von 


| affair 





The new book that 


“a 
je eae 
a 


teaches you classic 
conjuring secrets— 


the greatest magicians 


; Se z nd their greatest tricks. 


— ——— 


Here's the 

fj only magic 
book with hun- 
dreds of action 
photos—many never pub- 
shed before—of the most as- 


4 


tounding illusions ever created, 
plus a privileged look at the 
tricks and techniques used by 
the master prestidigitators of 
yesterday and today (from the 
legendary Blackstone to to- 
day’s Doug Henning, The 
Amazing Randi, and many 
others) plus step-by-step 
photos demonstrating mystify- 
ing illusions you can perform 
yourself! 500 illustrations, 170 in 
full color, plus line drawings. 
Size 8%" x 11”. 


$14.95, now at your bookstore, or send check to 
Crown 


Publishers, One Park Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10016. 


N.Y. and N.J. residents, add sales tax. 
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GREEN 


Continued from page 3 
R. D. Laing and Timothy Leary, 
and in Cities of Light and Sons 
of the Morning, Goethe’s Wei- 
mar illuminates the Ivy League. 
Green wrote the latter book 
“To stop. me feeling so. badly 
about myself-and-the-world.”’ 


His concerns are not only with- 


the present, but personal. The 
radicalism of the later ‘60s 
seemed to discredit his liberal in- 
clinations, and Cities of Light is 
an attempt to put the relation 
between politics and culture on a 
new, mutually more satisfying 
footing. In the course of the book 
Green muses darkly on the prox- 
imity of Weimar to Buchen- 
wald, interviews Cuban writers, 
and contrasts the Carnaby 
Street of “swinging London”’ to 
its appearance in William 
Blake's day. One striking chap- 
ter delves into the past of the 
English county in which Green 
was born (in 1927), crosscuts to 
the bloody history of Haiti, and 
shows their grim interdepen- 
dence via the slave trade. It’s 
another way, and a painful one, 
for Green ‘‘to see [him|]self in re- 
lation to history.” Here, as in his 
other books, cultural criticism 
becomes, in Green’s own words, 
“a struggle with one’s moral past 
and future,” 

In The von Richtofen Sisters 


| the struggle is principally be- 


tween Max 


the sociologist 


| Weber, whom Green makes the 
| embodiment of 
| its patriarchal emphasis on law 
| and order, 
| whose eroticism exemplifies the 
| matriarchal! 
| love. 


liberalism and 


and D.H. Lawrence 
values of life and 
I'he two men never actual- 
ly met, but between them Green 
establishes an “imaginative con- 
nection” based on the fact that 
Richtofen Weekiey 
Lawrence's older sister had an 
with Weber and subse- 
quently lived with his brother 
The sisters’ divergent lives be- 
come ‘symbols of the options 
available to a strong, intelligent 
woman in a patriarchal society. 

Sometimes Green’s symbols 
get the best of him. Frieda, for 
instance, becomes ‘“a_ living 
idea’”’ and Green actually as- 
serts that she ‘“‘made [Law- 
rence| a genius’ — which carries 
the Great Man Theory of His- 
tory to an opposite and equally 
wrong-headed extreme. Green 
sees things whole by means of 
symbols, elaborate nomencla- 
ture, analogies and coincidence 
(“In 1902 nearly all the women 


i we have mentioned were preg- 


or 


nant ...”). “The chain of con- 
nection moves crabwise, like a 
chess knight,”’ he writes, ‘not 


| link immediately and viscerally 


in link.’’ Thus he considers 
Goethe’s relation to contempor- 


I think I have worked out 
what it is. But I want to come 
at it indirectly, because it ts 
an indirect connection, analo- 
gous, not causal, either his- 
torically or logically. It has a 
force, for me at least, this 
analogy, but it might not sur- 
vive translation into strictly 
argumentative terms. 
Although Green will occa- 
sionally write ‘‘history per- 
suades us” when the persuasion 
is entirely his own, generally his 
appeal is admittedly to the 
imagination. At times he re- 
calls, not necessarily to his ad- 
vantage, Robert Frost’s charac- 


terization of the artis 
A schoolboy may be defined 
as one who can tell you what 
he knows in the order in 
which he learned it. The art- 
ist must value himself as he 
snatches a thing from some 
previous order in time and 
space into a new order with 
not so much as a ligature 
clinging to it of the old place 
where it was organic. 
For all his insistence on the im- 
portance of time and place, 
Green is so quick to compare dis- 
similar sets of circumstances 
(the British secret services and _ 
the Manhattan Project, for in- 
stance, in Children of the Sun) 
that situations lose their par- 
ticularity. It seldom occurs to 
Green that some things are 
apples and others oranges. 

However, Green’s goal is not 
empirical accuracy so much as 
imaginative relevance. If Brian 
Howard and Harold Acton, the 
central figures of Children of the 
Sun, never quite come into fo- 
cus as human beings, it’s be- 
cause Green cares more for the 
attitudes they represent than for 
the lives they actually led. In 
this, he is diametrically opposed 
to, say, Geoffrey Wolff, author of 
Black Sun, the recent biography 
of the American decadent Harry 
Crosby, who certainly had much 
in common with Brian Howard 
Interviewed by the Phoenix 
(Sept. 28), Wolff said, “I’m not 
interested in symbols. I’ve never 
quite | meres in symbols, but I 
understand they can be used 
There's the person who used the 
cracking of Big Ben as an analo- 
gy for the disruption of English 
society and the breakdown of the 
economy. Thats perfect 
timate course put 
nothing to do with clock 
making.” 

Green, however, is iess in 
terested in what made Haroid 
Acton and Brian Howard tick 
than in discovering what is m 
ing from the school 
minded thought i 
himself was educated (Law- 
rence, Orwell and F. R. Leavis 
were his masters}. By juxtapos- 
ing the “dandies” and “decent 
men’ and by staking out a com- 
mon ground between the ex- 
tremes of both camps, Green 
sees things whole and achieves 
the openness which is his criti- 
cal ideal: “The critic needs to 
seek out imaginative life wher- 
ever it is to be found and to re- 
spond to it generously.” 

“Imaginative life” — there’s a 
generosity in the very phrase, for 
it suggests that imagination 
might be found anywhere, in 
high culture or low, in thought or 
action. Green’s books are them- 
selves exemplar rs of “imagina- 
tive life,” but they never sever 
connections —- in fact, they forge 
them — with life as we must live 
it and as it has been lived —- and 
imagined — in the past. 

* 2h x 
Selected books 1 
Martin Green 
Re-Appraisals: Some common- 
sense readings in American li- 
terature, Norton, 250 pp., $1.65 
(paper). 
The Problem of Boston, Norton, 
234 pp., $1.95 (paper). 
The von Richtofen Sisters: The 
Triumphant and Tragic Modes 
of Love, Basic Books, 396 pp., 
$12.50. 
Children of the Sun: A Narra- 
tive of “Decadence” in England 
After 1918, Basic Books, 470 pp., 
$15.00. Oo 


§erio!s 


which 


m print by 





THE USES OF ENCHANT- 
MENT: The Meaning and 
Importance of Fairy Tales by 
Bruno Bettelheim, Knopf, 
$12.50. Were you brought up in 
the company of toads, titmen 
and talking streams? This book 
could change your life. (Diane 
McWhorter) 


PROPAGANDA — THE 
ART OF PERSUASION: 
WORLD WAR II by Anthony 





FOR UNCLE RUPERT... 


Rhodes, Chelsea House, $30.00. 
A fascinating text with copi- 
ous, brilliantly reproduced 
illustrations of propaganda 
posters from all sides. (Ken 
Baker) 

MERIDIAN by Alice Walker, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$7.95. A striking novel about 
the absurdities and contradic- 
tions of the civil rights move- 
ment in the '60s. (Brenda Pay- 


ton) 














GOING NUTS 


UP NORTH 


Margaret Atwood’s Canadian crazies 


by Carolyn Clay 

The personality of the heroine 
of Lady Oracle, Margaret At- 
wood’s newest novel, is a mound 
of paranoid cole slaw, the shreds 
of which refuse to cohere. Under 


poems described as “a combina- 
tion of Rod McKuen and Kahlil 
Gibran.” Under a nom de plume 
appropriated from a favorite 
aunt, the deceased directrix of 
public relations for a sanitary 
napkin company, she also spews 
out ‘“‘costume gothic” novels 
with names like Love, My Ran- 
som and Stalked by Love. In her 
spare time she serves as lacka- 
daisical mistress to a “con- 
create” poet who dubs himself 
The Royal Porcupine, displays 

’ fast-frozen animals hit by cars, 
and shares her passion for “the 
flotsam of receding centuries.” 
As if things weren’t complicated 
enough, she is haunted by the 
“astral body” of her shrewish 
mother, got up, ca. 1949, in a 
navy-blue suit, white gloves and 
a pillbox hat, and by the specter 
of her own, grossly adipese ado- 
lescent self. 

No matter how many Ry- 
Krisps she consumes, no matter 
how waiflike she becomes, in her 
dreams and fantasies Joan is a 
circus fat lady in a pink tu-tu 
who teeters on a tightrope 
stretched from Vancouver to No- 
va Scotia. The dramatis person- 
ae of past lives have a habit of re- 
appearing, threatening expo- 
sure, and, what’s worse, some- 
one is leaving carcasses on her 
doorstep along with cryptic mes- 
sages from the Reaper. Con- 
vinced that (at least) her spouse 
is out to douse her, the heroine 
plots an elaborate escape via 
fraudulent drowning and resur- 
faces in Italy, where yet another 
crisis occurs when she realizes 
she can’t escape her escape. And 
in a cacophony of controlled hys- 
teria, her separate selves carom 
like bumper cars, incongruous ia 
Redmond Grange’s floral maze, 





(Anyone at the Phoenix can 
attest to Theatre Editor Caro- 
lyn Clay’s paranoid tendencies.) 





; 
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the central metaphor in Joan’s 
in-progress gothic. The Ladies 
Oracle are one — and so, the- 
matically, are Margaret At- 
wood’s novels. 

Surfacing (1972), Atwood’s 
best though least elaborate work 
of fiction, is a diary of psychosis. 
The Edible Woman (1969), her 
first novel, and Lady Oracle 
(1976) are burlesques of the same 
breakdown. American readers 
will probably chalk up the frag- 
mentation of Atwood’s heroines 
to femininity: they are caught 
between conventional romantic 
fantasies of “being taken care 
of” and the eventual necessity of 





making choices. But -perhaps 
their curious malaise is attribu- 
table as much to nationality as 
gender. A prolific, 37-year-old 
Canadian writer, Atwood has, 
since 1966, published seven vol- 
umes of poetry (the first of which 
won the Governor-General’s 
Award) and Survival, a thema- 
tic guide to Canadian literature, 
in addition to her three novels. 
And in Survival, Atwood classi- 
fies “‘Canlit” as a history of apo- 
logists, victims and chamele- 
ons; the nation is a monstrous 
wilderness. which borrows defi- 
nition from its European con- 
querors and American usurpers 
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as women have traditionally ac- 
quired theirs from fathers and 
husbands. 

In the “Afterword” to The 
Journals of Susanna Moodie, a 
book of poetry inspired by a 
19th-century English emigrant 
who chronicled her love/hate re- 
lationship with the wilderness in 
her own crude volumes, Atwood 
remarks that “if the national 
mental illness of the United 
States is megalomania, that of 
Canada is paranoid schizo- 
phrenia.”” Her own three novels, 
then, might be roped off in a 
public park and designated a 
monument to the national ma- 
lady. The theme of all three is 
fragmented personality: in The 
Edible Woman, Marian, recent- 
ly engaged to an authoritarian 
aspiring lawyer, is at war with 
her body, which refuses to eat; 
Joan, in Lady Oracle, has al- 
most a fulltime job keeping her 
identities compartmentalized; 
and the heroine of Surfacing is 
obsessed with the notion that 
one’s neck creates the illusion 
that the body and the ‘“‘knob”’ at 
its summit are separate. She is 
fearful that her own neck “must 
have closed over, pond freezing 
or a wound, shutting me into my 
head; since then everything had 
been glancing off me, it was like 
being in a vase.” Indeed, the 
image of a (neckless) frog 
trapped in a jam jar, like a fetus 
in formaldehyde, is central to the 
novel. At the same time that 

© each of these women presents a 
normal if somewhat vacant and 
spaced-out front to the world, 
she is mentally engaged in a pur- 
suit of self past the boundaries of 
reason or reasonable expecta- 

_tion. Each has followed “the line 

“of least resistance” to the end of 
her tether. Finally, each panics 
and bolts. 

Marian’s neurosis in The 
Edible Woman is both less dire 
than that of the heroine of Sur- 
facing and less elaborately con- 
trived than that of Joan Dela- 
court in Lady Oracle. Closer to 
the latter book in its comic tone, 
The Edible Woman is a slight 
though amusing piece of work 
which deals in a typically first- 
novel manner with themes and 
symbols. its author would later 
use to subtler, more effective 

Continued on pagc 22 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MY MOTHER by 
Rosellen Brown, Doubleday, 
$7.95. An insightful first novel 
about the generation gap yawn- 
ing between an old civil rights 
lawyer and her confused 
daughter. (Katherine Bouton) 


THE MIND-READER by 
Richard Wilbur, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, $6.95. Su- 
perb descriptive and pictorial 
poems whose carefully wrought 
meters and rhymes capture the 
flux and fullness of life. (K.E.) 


A WELFARE MOTHER by 





FOR UNCLE RUPERT... 


Susan Sheehan, Houghton 
Mifflin, $6.95. A day in the life 
of Carmen Santana, a Puerto 
Rican mother of nine living on 
the dole in New York City. A 
humane look at the human side 
of poverty. (Howard Husock) 


THE DAMNABLE QUES- 
TION: One Hundred Years of 
Anglo-Irish Conflict by 
George Dangerfield, Little 
Brown, $14.95. Possibly (alas!) 
the last book by a great stylist 


as well as an exemplary his- 
torian. (Jeffrey L. Lant) 


ON BEING BLUE by William 
Gass, Godine, $10. Ah, the 
emotional, sensual, mental, 
perceptual properties of the 
color blue. A brilliant, dense 
celebration of a hue. (D. 
MeW.) 


ROGERSON AT BAY by 
Ralph MclInery, Harper & Row, 
$8.95. The wittiest novel since 
Wilfrid Sheed’s Max Jamison. 


Why do Catholics write such 
witty novels? (R.A.H.) 


THE MERMAID AND THE 
MINOTAUR: Sexual 
Arrangements and Human 
Malaise by Dorothy Dinner- 
stein, Harper & Row, $10.95. 
What you might call an 
“important” book, stylistic 
inelegance notwithstanding. A 
prescription for the rearrange- 
ment of our sexual habits, the 
source of our “human mal- 
aise.’ For feminists, Freudi- 
ans and, well, just about any- 
body involved in sex. (D. 
MecW.) 
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IS ROCK-CRIT A CROCK? 


Learning the lessons of our g-g-generation 


by Peter Herbst 

Should rock criticism mean a 
damn thing to anybody other 
than its practitioners? In its 
roughly 10 years of more or less 
precarious existence, has rock- 
crit produced anything as cru- 
cial and widely formed as the 
work of, say, Dwight MacDon- 
ald or James Agee or Robert 
Warshow — highbrow but non- 
academic evaluations of popu- 
lar culture? A Lionel Trilling or 
Harold Bloom or rock is, of 
course, out of the question. For 
whatever the relative merits of 
popular and high art — and I'm 
not about to compare them — 
Bloom is investigating a body of 
work whose tradition and indi- 
vidual examples are obviously 
more complex than a music 
that’s been around — in the form 
we recognize for just a little 
over 20 years. 

But before attempting to 
tackle that fleet running back of 
a subject, let's look at the book 
that prompts such speculation 
It's The Rolling Stone Illus- 
trated History of Rock & Roll, 
edited by Jim Miller, designed 
by Robert Kingsbury and pub- 
lished by Random House ($19.95 
hardcover, $9.95 paper). It wants 
to be monumental, and it is. The 
historical pieces, by a cast of cri- 
tics that includes most of the 
names associated with the occu- 
pation, are more often than not 
quite thorough, and the selec- 
tion of subjects is comprehen- 
sive. There are chapters on the 
sound of New Orleans and the 
payola scandal as well as the ex- 
pected essays on Elvis Presley, 
the Beatles and Jimi Hendrix. 

One might question the heavy 
emphasis on black music and on 
hard rock: Jackie ‘Wilson gar- 
ners several pages while Bill 
Haley, who made so many aware 
of rock ‘n’ roll, receives but a 
mention; Rod Stewart warrants 
a two-page exegesis while Joni 
Mitchell is crammed into one 
chapter that must deal with nine 
other important singer-song- 
writers. This reflects not simply 
the editor’s bias (no editor of 
such a tome could be without 
prejudice), but a critical con- 
sensus that, for ideological rea- 





(As Music Editor of the Phoen- 
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sons, weights black heavier than 
white in the continuing dialec- 
tic of American popular music, 
and tends to favor hard over soft 
rock. 

But had Illustrated History 
existed last year, when I taught a 
college course in the history of 
American popular music, it 
would have been one of my pri- 
mary texts. Not only does the 
heterogeneity of writing styles 
and intellectual approaches 
make it easier to get through 
than the scant few texts extant, 
but the pictures are so choice 
they nearly propel you through 
the book. It’s not just that the 
photos are generally unusual and 
aesthetic, and that they form a 
definitive pictorial record. What 
I found so difficult to communi- 
cate to students was the style of 
any rock genre. Even more than 
the recorded work of these art- 
ists, it was the stage shows of Illi 
nois Jacquet that yanked R&B 
away from bop, the agonizing 
choreographed ordeals of James 
Brown that focused the gospel 
fervor of soul, Jimi Hendrix's 
fiery, phallic guitar that spewed 
the seed of heavy metal. The 
pompadours, the processes, the 
rock 'n’ roll poses must be seen to 
be believed, and understood. 

Illustrated History has one 
flaw that’s not so much fatal as 
fascinating. Some of the essays 
are historical (especially fine are 
Robert Palmer’s marvel of con- 
densation, ‘“‘Rock Begins,’’ Peter 
Guralnick’s “Elvis Presley” and 
Langdon Winner’s “Little Rich- 
ard’’), and some are critical. A 
few (too many for such an other- 
wise solid book) do neither very 
well. So Little Richard’s rise and 
fall is charted but Chuck Berry is 
analyzed (brilliantly by Robert 
Christgau); and the Brill Build- 
ing period of rock (the early ’60s) 
receives a shallow going-over, 
which ignores the interesting is- 
sue of Italian vocal and Jewish 
songwriting hegemony, for in- 
stance, and the implications of 
Neil Sedaka’s neuter vocalizing. 

It isn’t simply that there are 
plenty of second-rate writers who 
manage to find steady, if not 
especially remunerative, rock- 
crit work. More important is the 
question of audience. Those who 
map out histories and those who 
cencern themselves only with the 
quality of the music are address- 
ing an attentive public, a large 
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cult (if you'll permit the osten- 
sible contradiction). Those who 
deal in ideas — Christgau, 
Greil Marcus, Ken Emerson, 
Paul Nelson — want to wring out 
of what appears, to the intelli- 
gent outsider, forbiddingly 
simple subject matter, enduring 
concepts that every outsider will 
have to contend with. There is no 
“better” approach: Jon Landau 
will assert the primacy of music, 
Christgau the overriding impor- 
tance of image, but they are 
comparing applies and apple- 
carts. Landau (whose seminal 
work spurred a whole school of 
rock-crit, and who is repre- 
sented here only by an essay on 
Otis Redding) talks to those who 
are passionate about rock, 
Christgau to those who are pas- 
sionate about ideas: Landau is 
primarily musical, Christgau in 
tellectual. 

It is the latter sort to whom we 
must look if we're going to add 
rock critics to the popular cul- 
ture intelligentsia. But first, rock 
must be defended as subject 
matter, because if it is just bar 
ren kitsch, even its most brillh- 
ant students are counting the 
number of angels on the head of 
a pin. An uncharitable outsider 
might take this view: rock ’n’ roll 
is simply the music of the post 
WWII baby boom. It first sur- 
faced as kids began to notice 
their numbers and got a little 
uppity about their strength. As 
rock musicians and listeners be- 
came adults, much of the music 
acquired cultural pretensions, 
thus giving rise to rock criticism 
and to performers who read their 
notices in Rolling Stone. Then, 
as the baby boom receded and 
the proportion of teenagers to the 
general population returned to 
normal, rock, as the art form of a 
waning culture, became deca- 
dent and slouched toward mori- 
bundity. Rock music was never 
anything more, or less, than ano- 
ther popular music of the 20th 
century — its creators and audi- 
ence, however, goaded into ego- 
tism by sheer numbers, took it 
and themselves too seriously. 

There is much truth to this 
schema, dour though it may be. 
Certainly rock has not been quite 
as revolutionary as its adherents 
have claimed. Rock was a pro- 
duct of the baby boom and has 
taken itself too seriously. But 
that does not mean it can’t be 
taken seriously. It can, on two 
different levels. First, as cul- 
tural artifact, rock, even in its 
lowliest instance, is ideal grist 
for the sociologically oriented 
critic. Just as both the features 
and B-pictures of the ’30s and 
"40s were full of America’s micro- 
cosmic and macrocosmic self- 
images, rock was the meeting 
ground for a whole generation in 
the ’50s and ’60s. Indeed, it could 
well be argued that the motion 
pictures of these two decades, 
even those that dealt with youth 
culture, reflected an older 
generation’s preoccupations. 
Only through rock did the Pepsi 
generation define itself. 

But, more importantly, the 
changes in rock that were 
wrought by the Beatles and Bob 
Dylan were qualitative. The 
Beatles’ musical settings weren’t 
just smarter — they were classic- 
ally balanced and proportioned, 
and_ epochally eclectic. Dylan’s 
lyrics, whatever their preten- 
sions and excesses, demanded 
exegesis you couldn’t listen 
once and comprehend them. 
Moreover, various performers 
who followed expanded the 
gains. Granted, much current 
pop-rock is, indeed kitsch, even 
when influenced by the Beatles 
or Dyian (Harry Chapin, take a 
bow). And when the more intel- 









lectual rock critics scrutinize 
such music or invent their own 
crit-rock (as in the case of Patti 
Smith), the result can ,be ludi- 
crous. The problem is that most 
rock critics earn their keep as 
journalists, either daily or 
weekly, and have to walk the 
heat. Even Sherlock Holmes 
night have seemed ridiculous 
applying his methods to a dog- 
naping if circumstance had 
forced him to be a patrolman. 

But rock critics are no more 
guilty of this triviality than film, 
book or at-large pop critics. They 
have, I would argue, just as 
much, or little, substantial food 
for thought as their counter- 
parts in other media. And good 
rock is as intellectually nourish- 
ing as any contemporary book or 
film. Steely Dan, Randy New- 
man, Jackson Browne, Dylan, 
preeminently Joni Mitchell, 
liave created work that is com- 
plex, painstakingly constructed, 
aesthetically achieved and 
intellectually vital. In fact such 
artists are grappling more coura- 
geously with contemporary 
dilemmas than most film- 
makers or novelists. 


All of this is very much to the 
point, because the best, most 
imaginative rock critics have 
been accused of trying to make 
silk purses out of sows’ ears. But 
even if we agree that good popu- 
lar music lends itself to serious 
criticism, the question remains: 
does it get it? Well, it does, but 
only from a precious few. In fact, 
only the pair who wrote the 
centerpiece essays for I/ilus- 
trated History, Greil Marcus (on 
the Beatles) and Robert Christ- 
gau (on the Rolling Stones), fit 
the bill. Other fine critics ap- 
pear in Illustrated History, but 
they lack the philosophical con- 
sistency of these two. Ellen Will- 
is writes brilliantly on Janis Jop- 
lin, but her rigid feminism dis- 
torts her perspective; Jim Miller 
is more a catologuer than critic; 
David Marsh writes best about 
the performer’s impact on the 
tan; Joe McEwen is here pri- 
marily a historian; Janet Mas- 
lin writes penetratingly about 
singer-songwriters but has to 
contend with too many in too 
small a space; Paul Nelson, Ken 
Emerson and Ben Gerson (who is 
not represented in this book) are 


perceptive, eclectic and imagi- 
native, but lack Christgau’s and 
Marcus’s sweeping visions. 
These “sweeping visions’ are 
precisely why Christgau and 
Marcus must be reckoned with 
by intellectuals who don’t care a 
fig about rock. Both have organ- 
ized rock through identifiable 
schemes of intellection that em- 
body, better than any other 
critic’s, the lessons our genera- 
tion has learned. Christgau ac- 
cepts pop culture as no other 
serious critic has. He will de- 
fend even the most rudimentary 
form (in fact, the more lowbrow 
the better) as long as it contains 


Robert Christgau cares about kitsch. 


an attitude that undermines 
bourgeois camplacency; and he 
will accept kitsch on its own 
terms as long as it doesn’t dis- 
guise its dispensability and it 
does its job well. He is a child of 
the electronic age who embraces 


what most intellectuals scorn. 
His insights into modern 


predicaments are, consequent- 
ly, more firmly rooted in day-to- 
day reality. Marcus argues that 
between the significant, com- 
mitted rock artist (the Band, the 
Beatles, Sly Stone) and the 
listener there occurs a deep 
transaction in which com- 
munity and tradition are af- 
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firmed and transformed. Mar- 
cus’s criticism, more, really, 
than anyone else’s, has the ring 
of passion, because he feels that 
when good popular music is 
played and heard, history is 
being made. Most importantly, 
his quest for roots and com- 
munity taps into some of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest anxieties. 

Of course, both have their 
flaws. Christgau, the image 
maven, could care less about the 
proficiency of the music being 
performed, and thus champions 
some rather unlistenable items. 
Marcus is so intent on squeezing 
something big out of his subject 
matter that he occasionally for- 
gets he’s holding a rock: he’s ca- 
pable of seeing what to most of 
us just isn’t there. But such dis- 
tortions always occur when 
strong, well-developed personal 
viewpoints are imposed on art. 
That’s why Christgau and Mar- 
cus are important critics of 
popular culture, and very much 
worth the attention of anyone 
seriously interested in con- 
temporary ideas. They've fash- 
ioned their own eyeglasses, and 
they can see for miles. 
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ART AND 
EQUALITY 


The Marxist imagination 


of John Berger 


by Kenneth Baker 

Twenty years ago it was not 
fashionable, as it is becoming 
now, for an art critic to espouse a 
political point of view. It was one 
of the assumptions of Cold War 
ideology that art, if it made any 
acknowledgment at all of social 
realities, should be tacitly part- 
isan. The idea that art served any 
interests other than those of “‘the 
nation” in general or the cul- 
tural tradition was considered a 
heresy, for such an idea broached 
the repressed notion of class 
interest. Thus things stood when 
John Berger, then in his 20s, be- 
gan publishing art criticism in 





(Contributing Arts Editor Ken 
Baker’s art criticism appears 
regularly in the Phoenix.) 


The New Statesman in London. 
After writing each article, he re- 
calls in the preface to his first 
collection of essays, Permanent 
Red, he had “‘to fight for it line 
by line, adjective by adjective, 
against constant editorial cavil- 
ling.”’ It was not only the inde- 
pendence of his opinions that 
caused him trouble, but his 
insistence that “‘it is our own his- 
tory that makes it inevitable 
that we can only make sense of 
art if we judge it by the criterion 
of whether or not if helps men 
claim their social rights.” 
Marxism is the theoretical 
basis of many of Berger’s judg- 
ments, but he is too much a 
writer not to realize that judg- 
ing art even by a clearly formu- 
lated criterion is an imaginative 


activity in which the reader’s 
participation is vital. For readers 
must be made to feel the force of 
ideas that fall outside the com- 
pass of their own prejudices. 
There are, broadly speaking, two 
ways this can be accomplished, 
and Berger has pursued them 
both (as well as a third line of at- 
tack, co-writing film scripts, the 
most recent of which is dis- 
cussed in this week’s Arts Sec- 
tion cover story). The first, 
which his criticism exemplifies, 
is to state one’s arguments with 


such clarity and directness that 
they cannot be misunderstood. 
The second is to write fiction 
that acquaints readers grad- 
ually, obliquely or figuratively 
with ideas and feelings against 
which they are normally de- 
fended psychologically. For 
among the consistencies in Ber- 
ger’s fiction is a self-conscious 
emphasis on the fact that 
readers cannot know, unless they 
look ahead, where the text will 
take them. In Berger’s fiction, 
how his words are to be taken as 
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a text evolves becomes parallel, 
for the reader, to how experi- 
ence is to be taken as it evolves 
in actual life. I will not attempt 
to summarize the plots of Ber- 
ger’s novels because, having 
tried to repeat them to others, 
I've discovered they convey a 
useless minimum of infor- 
mation. It’s in the writing and 
not the story that most of the ac- 
tion takes place, and this kind of 
literary action is difficult to con- 
vey except by quotation. 

Berger is at his best as a critic 
when he is arguing with a clarity 
in his choice of words that hard- 
ly permits ambiguity. When he 
writes fiction, he is often at his 
best when he does the opposite, 
that is, when he uses words with 
the full weight of significant 
ambiguity they can carry. An ex- 
ample would be the following ex- 
cerpt, from his second novel, The 
Foot of Clive, describing the 
dream of a patient in a hospital 
ward: 

Harry dreamt. In his dream 
he was being ordered to make 
everything. Nor was it a rep- 
lica that was required. He had 
to make everything that sur- 
rounded him at that mo- 
ment, make it so that every- 
thing was itself again... . At 
first this did not strike him as 
such a difficult task. He 
merely had to repeat what he 
had just done before he had 
been given the order. Soon, 
however, he discovered that 
this was impossible. He could 
not do the same thing twice. 
This was not what was de- 
manded. He had to do the 
same thing once. He began to 
comfort himself. He must not 
lose his head. He must be 
more subtle. He must be pre- 
pared for a long, complicated 
job. Everything around him 
was basically granular. He 
had learnt that somewhere 
and now it could prove use- 
ful. He would begin with 
nothing and make every- 
thing grain by grain. Yet 
when he tried to do this he 
came to an appalling discov- 
ery. There was no end to the 
grains. It was impossible, 
after nothing, to begin with 
one. Each led to the next, to 
the next, to the next, and all 
were inseparable. After noth- 
ing, his only material was the 
whole world, the whole of his- 
tory, the entire universe. The 
only thing that was sep- 
arable was his need to re- 
make it all. This need was a 
sentence that had been 
passed on him. 

When he awoke, his whole 
being was giddy at the enor- 
mity of what he had just 
faced. Very quickly this 
sensation disappeared and he 
forgot. 

This passage is essentially a 
Cartesian nightmare put into the 
head of a laborer who would like- 
ly take it only literally. The same 
words formulate an image of the 
vulnerability of modern self- 
consciousness — of the self feel- 
ing utterly alicn to its world — 
and of the revolutionary aspira- 


i tion to-rémiake the world in hu- 


man terms, with the sense of in- 
ward ultimatum that entails. 
Further, the dream, by its 
ambiguous shift from being 
about an order given the dream- 
er to being about his own com- 
pulsion, touches a theme that re- 

Continued on page 20 
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lishing!"—Los Angeles Times 
e WHAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PUBLISHING HIS OWN BOOK. Explains 
a new concept for faster, better publishing 
Answers questions about manuscript prepara- 
tion, editing, copyright protection, promotion, 
publishing costs, and more. 

| understand that | can receive these free 
publications whether or not | order any of the 
above books. 

I have ( ) finished a book (_ ) started a book. 


City ... te State ME as Kick 
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FLANN O’BRIEN’S FEARFUL LAUGH 


‘It warrums the cockles of me heart’ 


by R.A. Higgins 

Like stout, a beverage men- 
tioned frequently in their pages, 
the books of Flann O’Brien are 
an acquired taste. They are very 
Irish, without the universal ap- 
peal of Joyce, but they are well 
worth reading; in a country of 
writers, Flann O’Brien was a 
writer’s writer. 

He was born Brian O’Nolan in 
1910, 1911 or 1912, in Strabane, 
County Tyrone or in Donegal, 
depending on which reference 
work you consult. It is fitting 
that a man who was to bear so 
many names should also have 
multiple birthplaces. He re- 
ceived his early education from 
the Christian Brothers. A char- 
acter in his novel The Hard Life, 
who undergoes a similar educa- 
tion, says it gave him “some idea 
of what the early Christians went 
through in the arena.” He con- 
tinued his schooling at Univer- 
sity College, Dublin, where he 
specialized in philology and 
edited a magazine called 
Blather. Upon leaving the 
University he entered the Irish 
Civil Service. 

In 1939 his first novel, At 
Swim-two-birds, was published. 
I wonder how many readers have 
been put off by its strange title, 
which is the literal translation of 
an Irish place-name. The book is 
as strange as its title. It con- 
cerns a Dublin student (un- 
named) who lives with his uncle, 
holder of a Guinness clerkship, 





(R.A. Higgins is a Charlestown 


freelancer who reviews books fre- 


quently for the Phoenix.) 


“Myles na gCopaleen” as drawn ‘by Sean O'Sullivan 


the third class. The student is 
writing a novel about an author 
named Dermot Trellis, who is 
also writing a novel, the charac- 
ters of which are writing a book 
about him. The frame story real- 
istically describes seedy student 
life in Dublin in the ’30s. The 
book-within-a-book is some- 
thing else again. It contains, 


among other things, Finn Mac- 
Cool, legendary Irish hero, 
“Finn, who is a better man than 
God’’; Jem Casey, Poet of the 
Pick and Bard of Booterstown, 
author of the immortal refrain, 
“A pint of plain is your only 
man”; John Furriskey, who is 
born at the age of 25; parodies of 
bad translations of Irish poetry; 


and a shoot-out in Ringsend be- 
tween cowboys and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police. All in all, 
one of the oddest bloody books 
since Tristram Shandy, and 
well-nigh indescribable. It lives 
up to the student’s definition of a 
novel: “‘a self-evident sham to 
which the reader could regulate 
at will the degree of his credul- 
ity.” It is very, very funny. 

In 1939 O’Brien also began 
contributing a column, “Cruis- 
keen Lawn” (‘‘the full little 
jug’’), to the Jrish Times under 
the pseudonym Myles na gCopa- 
leen (‘‘Myles of the little 
horses,”’~ a character in Dion 
Boucicault’s comic melodrama, 
The Colleen Bawn). It appeared 
for six days a week until his 
death in 1966, first in Irish, then 
in Irish and English on alternate 
days, finally in English alone 
(with occasional forays into 
French, German and Latin). A 
selection from these columns, 
The Best of Myles, was pub- 
lished here in 1968. For wit and 
literary value, it belongs on the 
shelf next to the writings of that 
other pseudonymous Irishman, 
Corno di Bassetto (George Ber- 
nard Shaw). Open the book any- 
where and start reading. You 
might hit one of the involved 
stories about “‘Keats and Chap- 
man” that always end in an out- 
rageous pun, or one of his gal- 
lery of bores, or a story about 
“the brother.” Or you might 
land in my favorite section, the 
“Catechism of Cliche.”’ Two- 
and-a-half centuries ago, 
Myles’s countryman, Jonathan 
Swift, wrote Polite Conver- 


sation, a play in which the 
characters converse in nothing 
but cliches. It has been a gold- 
mine for novelists and students 
of language ever since. The Cate- 
chism will serve likewise in the 
future. Here are a few examples: 

To what obscure cardiac shell- 
fish is heat imparted by the sight 
of the national flag . . .? 

It warrums the cockles of me 
heart. 
and: 

What is it that a final drink 
will not do us? 

Harm. 

What is the condition which, 
by reason of the long time we will 
be subject to it, supports the 
theory that it will be safe to have 
one more? 

The condition of being dead. 

For what service maintained 
by the rating authority is it per- 
missible to have still another 
drink? 

The road. 

And upon what did a bird 
never fly? 

Wan wing. 

Brian O’ Nolan is probably still 
best-known in Ireland, as Chek- 
ov was long known in Russia, as 
a writer of short humorous 
pieces, and most fondly remem- 
bered as “‘Myles.” 

In 1941 he published, in Irish, 
An Beal Bocht, which has the 
reputation of being the book of 
this century in that language. A 
translation, The Poor Mouth, 
with illustrations by Ralph 
Steadman, was finally pub- 
lished here only two years ago. It 
tells the story of Bonaparte 

Continued on page 12 
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O’BRIEN 


Continued from page 10 
O’Coonassa, from the mythical 
village of Corkadoragha in the 
Gaeltacht, where the rain never 
stops falling, pigs die of their 
own stink, and the natives have 
the sweet Irish language in their 
mouths more often than a bit of 
food. O’Coonassa’s progress is 
traced from babyhood through 
“distress, need, ill-treatment, 
adversity, calamity, foul play, 
misery, famine and ill luck” 
until he ends up safe and warm 
in jail like his father before him. 
The phrase “appallingly funny” 
is perfectly descriptive of this 
book. 

The life of a civil servant is not 
incompatible with that of a 
writer, even that of a prolific 
writer (Trollope and C.P. Snow 
come to mind), but whatever the 
reason (writing a daily news- 
paper column probably had 
much to do with it), Flann 
O’Brien did not produce ano- 
ther book for 20 years. A novel, 
The Hard Life, was published in 
1961. It is short, beautifully writ- 
ten, but rather slight. Another 
novel, The Dalkey Archive, ap- 
peared in 1964, and in it O’Brien 
showed signs of losing his touch. 
There are several good ideas, but 
they aren’t worked out well, and 
even the Irish dialogue, the best 
thing in his earlier books, rings 


false. The Dalkey Archive was, 
however, successfully drama- 
tized by the Abbey Theater in 
1965. 

O’Brien had had a stroke of 
luck with At Swim-two-birds. 
The publisher’s reader assigned 
it was Graham Greene, who 
immediately discerned its mer- 
it. When O’Brien submitted a 
second novel, The Third Police- 
man, Greene was no longer with 
the firm and the Second World 


War was raging. It was not a 
time for off-beat novels; the book 
was rejected, which hit O’Brien 
hard. He did use some of its 
themes and characters in The 
Dalkey Archive. They appear to 
much better advantage in the 
earlier book. The Third Police- 
man was published post- 
humously in 1967. I think (this is 
a minority opinion) that it is his 
most successful novel. At Swim- 
two-birds has higher points but 


gets tangled up in its own brilli- 
ance and runs down toward the 
end; The Third Policeman sus- 
tains its unearthly tone through- 
out. It is a peculiar book, so 
peculiar it might even appeal to 
readers of fantasy and science 
fiction. I won’t say much about it 
except that by throwing the ordi- 
nary Irish countryside slightly 
askew it presents one of the 
strangest portraits of hell in 
literature. 





THE CORPSE ON THE 
DIKE by Janwillem van de 
Wetering, Houghton Mifflin, 
$6.95. An intriguing Dutch 
mystery subtly flavored with 
more than a pinch of Zen. 
(George Mercer) 


FLIGHT TO CANADA by 
Ishmael Reed, Random House, 
$6.95. A hilarious history of the 
black experience in America 
which pits Harriet Beecher 
Stowe against the Shirelles. 
Doo-wop wins, hands down. 
(K.E.) 


THE STAR DIARIES by 
Stanislaw Lem, Seabury, 
$9.95. The Polish master of sci- 
ence fiction is finally getting 
the attention he deserves. His 





FOR UNCLE RUPERT... 


latest collection is one of his 
best, superbly translated by 
Michael Kandel. (R.A.H.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
JONATHAN CORNCOB by 
Himself, edited and with an 
introduction by Noel Perrin, 
Godine, $8.95. First reprint of a 
highly entertaining novel about 
the American Revolution orig- 
inally published in 1787 and 
beautifully illustrated by Mark 
Livingston. (R.A.H.) 


PORTRAITS by Richard Ave- 
don, with an essay by Harold 
Rosenberg, Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, $25. An awesome gal- 
lery of eminences, and a bar- 
gain at the price. (D. McW.) 


LITTLE NEMO IN THE 
PALACE OF ICE by Winsor 
McCay, Dover, $3.50 (paper). 
This turn-of-the-century com- 
ic-strip fantasy is utterly en- 
chanting High Art Nouveau. 
(Lynn Staley) 


THREE SOME POEMS by 
Jeannine Dobbs, Kinereth 
Gensler and Elizabeth Knies, 
Alicejamesbooks, $3.50 (pa- 
per). Penetrating poems about 
mothers and daughters, disas- 
ters and love. (Eve Ottenberg) 


Bloodbrothers by Richard 
Price, Houghton Mifflin, $8.95. 
A gritty yet graceful novel 
about lowlife in the Bronx 
which reads like a Martin Scor- 
sese film. (Janet Maslin) 
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A collection of miscellaneous 
minor pieces, Stories and Plays, 
was published last spring; it can- 
not really be recommended to 
readers not already interested in 
O’Brien. The best thing in it is 
“A Bash in the Tunnel,” his idio- 
syncratic essay on James Joyce. 
The specter of Joyce loomed over 
O’Brien throughout his life the 
way Ingmar Bergman looms over 
Swedish filmmakers. O’Brien was 
perhaps the only. Irish writer of 
this century with the natural tal- 
ent to challenge Joyce as a novel- 
ist. O’Brien was aware of this, 
and it weighed on him heavily. 
His remaining in Dublin and 
writing a daily newspaper 
column can almost be seen as a 
deliberate flouting of Joyce’s pol- 
icy of “silence, exile and cun- 
ning,” and the 20-year gap be- 
tween The Poor Mouth and The 
Hard Life may represent a peri- 
od of self-doubt — could he live 
up to the promise of his early 
books? Most readers will decide 
he did not. O’Brien is also 
rumored to have drunk heavily 
during these years. 

Like that other oppressed 
people, the Jews, the Irish have 
the ability to make a joke out of 
anything. Irish humor, though, 
often has a tang of sour grapes 
about it, a tendency to rail at the 
universe to the exclusion of doing 
anything else. Ralph Steadman 
was a good choice to illustrate 
The Poor Mouth; there is plenty 
of fear and loathing in Flann 
O’Brien, particularly the latter. 
The last lines of The Hard Life, a 
book subtitled An Exegesis of 
Squalor, are “I walked but did 
not run to the lavatory. There, 
everything inside me came up in 
a tidal surge of vomit.” In “A 
Bash in the Tunnel’ O’Brien 
calls humor “the handmaid of 
sorrow and fear’? — the hand- 
maid, not the antidote. It is this 
quality that may repel some 
readers and keep them from ac- 
cepting O’Brien as a major 
writer. 

For a long time his books were 
hard to come by; a few months 
ago the only ones in print were 
The Poor Mouth and Stories and 
Plays, which is like representing 
Joyce only by Pomes Penyeach 
and Exiles. In October At Swim- 
two-birds and The Third Police- 
man were reissued as paper- 
backs, and Viking plans a Flann 
O’Brien Reader next year. It will 
contain selections from all the 
novels, plus stories, plays, let- 
ters and ‘“‘Cruiskeen Lawn” 
columns. Only time will tell whe- 
ther it will have the same effect 
on O’Brien’s reputation that The 
Portable Faulkner had on Faulk- 
ner’s. © 

There is as yet no full-length 
biography or critical study of 
Flann O’Brien, although I am 
sure there is much furious scrib- 
bling going on in graduate 
schools across the land; he gives 
all the indications of being a hot 
item. (If anyone would put up 
the lolly I’d do the job meself.) 
One can’t help having ambiva- 
lent feelings when a cult writer to 
whose cult one belongs shows 
signs of becoming popular. I 
have been hunting up O’Brien’s 
books and recommending them 
to friends for a decade. I remem- 
ber how delighted I was, when I 
visited Dublin in 1971, to dis- 
cover that The Best of Myles was 
still running in the Irish Times 
five years after his death. My 
copy of The Third Policeman 
came to me via Bangkok .... 

Ah well, enough of this. I'll 
close with another bit from the 
“Catechism of Cliche:” 

In what direction did the 
meeting break in disorder? 

Up. 

In what direction should I 
shut? 

Up. 

* * * 


Ai Swim-two-birds, NAL 
Piume, 316 pp., $3.95 (paper). 
The Third Policeman, NAL 
Plume, 200 pp., $3.95 (paper). 
The Poor Mouth Viking, 128 
pp., $7.95. 

Sterres and Pia, Viking, 208 
pp.. *8.99. oO 
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own words... 


Here—for the first time—women them- 
selves speak out about their own sexuality. 
This extremely important book contains 
the groundbreaking results of Shere Hite’s 
nationwide study of female sexuality. 
Distributed in cooperation with the New 
York Chapter of the National Organiza- 
tion for Women, the questionnaires (con- 
sisting of some sixty questions) went to 
women all over the country, from every 
age and economic group and from all 
walks of life. for over four years. The 
answers found here represent the first 
time that women have been heard on a 
large scale discussing their own sexuality 
in their own words. 


Rather than concentrating on statis- 
tical analyses, Hite illustrates each of her 
statements with dozens of actual quotes 
from the answers to her questionnaire. 


As to the answers, she says, “What these 
women have shared, with so much love 
and honesty, comes from the wealth of 
female experience that is usually hidden, 
but which foreshadows women's great 
courage and potential for the future.” 


This book also contains a new theory 
of female sexuality, which puts sex in an 
historical and cultural context. 


What is needed, according to Hite, 
is a reevaluation and redefinition of sexu- 
ality. and an expansion of our idea of 
physical relations to another level of 
awareness. This book represents a major 
contribution to the growing public discus- 
sion of female sexuality and the meaning 
of sexuality in our culture. 


$12.50 


A Macmillan Hardcover from 
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OF ‘SELF’ AND SAINTLY EXPANSES 


Joseph Brodsky’s poetry of pain 


by Eve Ottenberg 

There is a sharp difference be- 
tween psychological and physi- 
cal torment. The mental pain ex- 
pressed in much confessional 
writing has little in common 
with that expressed by many 
Soviet writers. No one would 
dream of confusing the internal 
demons that tormented Sylvia 
Plath with the prison officials 
who killed Ossip Mandelstam. 
Because western Europeans and 
Americans take a strange de- 
light in picking apart their own 
brains, the works of writers like 
Plath and Anne Sexton have 
stayed in the spotlight. Mean- 
while, a different cry of pain 
arises from the East. Soviet art- 
ists suffering prolonged attacks 
from their government either 
collapse and re-emerge, toeing 
the line like zombies, or endure 
siege and even exile. The be- 
sieged artist is a bastion of integ- 
rity in the Soviet Union, pun- 
ished for telling the truth, for 
performing the high office of 
poetry. Undoubtedly, the vain 
hope that the emigre life will si- 
lence such artists — that with 
nothing to resist they will de- 
cline — informs the Soviet 
government’s policy of-expelling 
them. 


The Russian poet Joseph 
Brodsky was first exiled to north- 
ern Russia for ‘‘social para- 
sitism”’’ and finally, against his 
will, exiled from the Soviet 





(Eve Ottenberg is a polyglot who 
reviews books frequently for the 
Phoenix. ) 


Union in 1972. He now lives in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and he 
has not declined. A good selec- 
tion of his poetry, translated by 
George L. Kline, is available in 
hardcover from Harper & Row 
(168 pp., $6.95) and in paper 
from Penguin (168 pp., $2.95) 
More translations will doubtless 
be forthcoming. 

Brodsky’s translated poems 
range from playful satires to the 
grim world of a mental hospital. 
He focuses on suffering, be- 


WIMaH GC URIV 


trayed love, separations, religi- 
ous passion. His poems brim 
with religious and classical al- 
lusions, in part because Greek 
and Christian myths provide a 
refuge from Soviet myths as well 
as material, free from Soviet 
taint, with which to make new 
poems. The mentality of scarci- 
ty that dominates the Russian 
intellectual scene is probably 
connected with these copious 
references; as with daily com- 
modities, so with books: good 


ones are not easy to find. 

The crux of these poems is 
more where they originate than 
what they are about or to whom 
they are directed. They come 
from within, from the isolated, 
suffering person. Brodsky does 
not strive for objectivity. Rather, 
he intentionally anthropomor- 
phizes at the moment of percep- 
tion. In other words, the voice in 
these poems transforms what it 
sings about. Describing, in “A 
Halt in the Desert,” the destruc- 
tion of a Greek Orthodox church 
in Leningrad, Brodsky mentions 
the “thoughts” of a power shov- 
el and the chance of the church 
walls’ “resisting.”” These poems 
also concentrate on the abstract 
relations between people, things 
and language, as in the poem 
““Gorbunov and Gorchakov”’: 
‘Nothing is more impenetrable/ 
nothing is more tormenting than 
men’s language.” Brodsky would 
rather treat things as people 
than allow people to be treated 
as things. Some poems dwell on 
the way people go beyond neces- 
sary submission to become ob- 
jects. When they lose their will to 
resist, they begin to lose their 
personhood. 

Brodsky’s poetry internalizes 
everything it sympathizes with, 
especially places. Still, it will 
hardly appeal to readers of 
regional poetry, for Brodsky al- 
ways invests places with a per- 
sonal meaning transcending the 
stereotypes on which regional 
literature usually relies. 
Simultaneously, because his is a 
poetry of “‘self,” Brodsky can 
present subjects that are distant 


either spatially or temporally 
— in close-ups. Thus . his 
‘Aeneas and Dido”’ is imbued 
with an intimate, personal pow- 
er. 

It is no surprise that Brod- 
sky’s poetry expresses mistrust 
of the enforced social-minded- 
ness of Russian life. A theme of 
mirrors, of coming to know one- 
self in the solitary encounter 
with a reflection, recurs through- 
out his poems. But though Brod- 
sky may seem as concerned as a 
poet like Plath with the self, he 
is so in a more sublimated way 
and for entirely different rea- 
sons. With their almost meta- 
physical concerns, Brodsky’s 
poems lie outside the Freudian, 
self-dramatizing tradition, but 
also outside the avant-garde 
reaction (John Ashbery comes to 
mind) against that tradition 
which subordinates the speaker 
to the parade of his or her 
perceptions. 

It is these points — his classi- 
cism, his different focus on the 
self, and his formal conserva- 
tism (Brodsky sticks close to 
conventional metrics and stan- 
zaic forms) — that may put off 
American readers. In this cen- 
tury, American poetry has shown 
signs of an addiction to formal 
innovation. Nonetheless, it is 
precisely Brodsky’s classicism 
and his attitude toward the self 
that make his work so exciting. 
Although the deep democratic 
streak in our aesthetic at times 
becomes a populist suspicion of 
the classical tradition, Brodsky 
may be able to provide a way to 
revive that tradition as. more 
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than mere ornament. Brodsky’s 
sacramental, religious spirit, his 
iconography and sense of ritual, 
could give us a new way of think- 
ing about and expressing space. 
For behind his every image 
stretches a vast, saintly and 
Tolstoyan expanse. Brodsky’s 
approach to these expanses is 
Russian. His is not the Ameri- 
can pioneering spirit that at its 
best sees space as an oppor- 
tunity for the individual to im- 
pose form and order and that, at 
its worst, becomes hard-nosed 
pragmatism. For Brodsky, space 
allows a certain oceanic ming- 
ling of self and whatever is be- 
yond. Ultimately, the “absorb- 


ing self” of Brodsky’s poetry does 
something like this, blurring 
boundaries between the internal 
and external yet avoiding the 
sense of self associated with ego- 
tism or narcissism. Whether we 
can appreciate a concern with 
space as strong as our own but to 
such different ends remains an 
open question. 

Though classical and religi- 
ous, Brodsky’s poetry never be- 
comes inapproachable or 
academic. His political sense 
comes across clearly in ‘“Sep- 
tember the First,” and “To a 
Certain Poetess’’ could not be 
more down to earth. Brodsky ex- 
presses his political views and 


experiences quite differently 
from the leading Russian exile 
writer, Solzhenitsyn. Brodsky 
writes in detail about his camp 
and hospital experiences and 
about the meaning of such 
suffering, but he does not locate 
them in a historical and na- 
tional context to the extent that 
Solzhenitsyn does. As a result, 
he does not achieve the political 
immediacy that marks Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s work. 

The unavoidable frustration 
with Brodsky’s poetry for most 
Americans is that it must be 
read in translation. Brodsky’s 
voicings are particularly crucial 
to his poems, and translations 


inevitably mute their effect. 
This became all too clear when I 
heard Brodsky read his poetry in 
Russian several years ago in 
Chicago. His reading resembled 
singing; the translation was 
more like a quiet disquisition. 
But Brodsky has several points 
in his favor. He is himself a 
translator, fluent in English, and 
thus already sensitive to the 
difficulties. Also, as a result of 
his long-standing admiration for 
English and American poetry 
(especially Donne, Yeats, 
Stevens and Eliot), his own 
poetry often lends itself unique- 
ly to our idiom. Finally, like all 
dissident poets, even Akhma- 
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tova (who praised Brodsky’s 
work) and Mandelstam, Brod- 
sky is not unaccustomed to an 
ambiguous relationship with his 
audience. The government that 
expelled him was certainly not 
eager to disseminate his works. 
But now, unlike these earlier 
poets, Brodsky is also an exile in 
America. If American culture 
creeps into Brodsky’s poetry, his 
work is bound to develop pro- 
found differences from that of 
the earlier Russian dissidents. 
And his perspective on our cul- 
ture will also differ from that of 
our native-born poets. It will be 
— and already is — welcome in- 
deed. 
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NEW BOOKS OF NOTE 





The light that failed 


by Charlotte Renner 


JOHN GALSWORTHY;: A 
Biography by Catherine 
Dupre; Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan; 315 pp.; $12.50. 


Those who have read or 
watched on television The 
Forsyte Saga will remember 
Soames and Bosinney, the rival- 
heroes of The Man of Property. 
Soames is, of course, the Man of 
Property, and Bosinney the Man 
Without It. Ironically, the one 
thing that Soames does not real- 
ly “have’’ is his own wife, Irene, 
whom Bosinney wins. But the 
romantic young architect for- 
feits his prize by committing an 
apparent suicide — motivated, 
we are led to believe, by the 
intolerably revolting fact of 
Irene’s continued though un- 
desired sexual life with Soames. 

Galsworthy never invented 
another character with the ir- 
reverent vitality of Bosinney. On 
the other hand, readers are 
sometimes struck by the curious 
transformation of the survivor, 
Soames, from the evident villain 





= 
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John Galsworthy at about the time he met his “Nemesis ‘i 


of the first volume in the saga to 
the unquestionably sym- 
pathetic hero of the last. After 
the death of Bosinney, the only 
artist in Galsworthy’s fictional 
worid, “Forsytism’’ undergoes a 
subtle change from the small- 


minded materialism Gals- 
worthy despised about his own 
late Victorian nouveau riche 
background to an almost noble 
status quo, tragically threat- 
ened, in 1920, by war, economic 
decline and modernism. The 








narrator who initially derides the 
Forsytes for their resistance to 
death (‘the instinctive precau- 
tions of highly vitalized persons 
who resent encroachment on 
their property”) speaks more 
lyrically, three volumes and 15 
years later, of the death of Vic- 
torianism. Significantly, the 
later perspective focuses not on 
Soames, but through him as he 
notes with remorse that 
“Athwart the Victorian dykes 
the waters were rolling on prop- 
erty, manners, and morals, on 
melody and the old forms of art 
— waters bringing to his mouth a 
salt taste as of blood, lapping to 
the foot of this Highgate Hill 
where Victorianism lay buried.” 

One cannot help hearing, 
especially in Soames’s worries 
about “the old forms of art,” his 
creator’s voice. Had Galsworthy 
changed from a rebellious young 
Bosinney into a successful yet 
saddened, middle-aged Soames? 
In her recent biography, Cath- 
erine Dupre suggests that he 
had. In fact, the story of the 
metamorphosis reads, in places, 
like a Galsworthy novel. Like 
Bosinney, Galsworthy fell in love 
as a young man with a married 
woman — the wife, unfor- 
tunately, of his first cousin. With 
stunning courage and passion, 
the recent Oxtord graduate res- 
cued his beloved Ada from what 
he considered the cruel sexual 
bondage of her marriage. To the 
surprise and chagrin of the whole 
family, the couple lived or trav- 
eled together for 10 years before 
marrying in 1904. 

There are two somewhat 
astonishing facts about this liai- 
son. Dupre infers from Gals- 
worthy’s diary that it was rare- 
ly, if ever, sexual. Secondly, ac- 
cording to Dupre, the relation- 
ship unpredictably changed 
from a perfect romance to the 
marriage of property Gals- 
worthy portrays so negatively in 
his novels. Dupre characterizes 
Ada as her second husband’s 
true yet unacknowledged 
“Nemesis” (her middle name), a 
domineering yet overly depen- 
dent, vicariously ambitious 
woman whose poor health and 
social climbing denied Gals- 
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worthy the sedentary life most 
great writing demands. 

An even more interesting par- 
allel to Soames’s life, discussed 
fully for the first time in this 
biography (since previous 
biographers were Ada’s friends) 
was Galsworthy’s attraction, in 
middle age, to a beautiful young 
actress named Margaret Morris. 
Unlike Soames, however, Gals- 
worthy was never allowed to 
realize his fantasy; Ada’s con- 
suming jealously forced him to 
end the affair before it began, 
thereby sacrificing, according to 
Dupre, the one chance he had to 
renew his vitality as a man and 
as an artist. 

In Dupre’s plot, then, it is Ada 
who unwittingly “kills’’ the 
princely Bosinney in Gals- 
worthy and brings to life a frog- 
gy Soames. He dies, in his 
biography, harboring an inex- 
pressible sense of failure, having 
gained, like Soames, worldly 
success but having lost some- 
thing more important. That 
“something,” Dupre concludes, 
was his artistic vision and tal- 
ent. Like all good biography, 
John Galsworthy is part fiction; 
even readers who reject the 
characterization of Galsworthy 
as an artistic failure will be 
moved by its well-constructed, 
amply documented tragic plot. It 
may not be the autobiography 
Galsworthy would have written 
but, as Dupre deftly implies, he 
may already have told his life 
story in the Forsyte Saga. And 
Bosinney died a very young man. 





All in the family 


by Daniel Levinson 


DOMESTIC PARTICULARS 
by Frederick Busch; New Di- 
rections; 208 pp.; cloth $11.95, 
paper’ $3.95. 


You would think that the 
American family had been 
kicked around enough already. 
Dissecting the petty selfishness, 
insularity, and downright hope- 
lessness of the nuclear (read fis- 
sion: splitting apart) family has 
become one of our favorite lit- 
erary sports. Domestic Particu- 
lars features yet another disap- 
pointed, doting Jewish mother, 
another disillusioned semi-suc- 
cessful academic, and more re- 
bellious, confused progeny of the 
middle class. And judging by 
Frederick Busch’s desperately 
depressing new novel, we haven’t 
had enough yet. Busch’s book, 
however, is so surprisingly fresh 
it makes picking at the open sore 
of anguished family relations ap- 
pear new. 

Domestic Particulars chron- 
icles nearly 60 years in the life of 
one family, with 13 vignettes de- 
picting the not-so-quiet desper- 
ation of father, mother, son, and 
daughter-in-law. Told in a vari- 
ety of styles and voices, these 
bitter-sad memories recall lives 
that have not so much been lived 
as survived. Claire Miller re- 
members her life as a series of in- 
creasingly painful humiliations. 
Escaping a childhood of pov- 
erty, she sees a promising young 
adulthood (filled by exciting 
meetings with the likes of Eu- 
gene O'Neill) blighted by an old 
age reduced to conversations 
with ‘‘janitors and pension 
clerks.”” Mac Miller taught Eng- 
lish at Columbia, held his si- 
lence and his job in the ’50s, and 
daydreamed of a release from all 
obligations. Washing dishes at 
their apartment sink, staring at 
the absence of his hands’ sub- 
merged in the suds, he saw “how 
I might never grasp or seize, and 
never be required to.” 

The parents, though, are 
mainly filters through which we 
see the son. Harry is the arche- 
typical lost child of the last dec- 
ades — and then some. He sees 














himself as a very small particle 
of a featureless, impenetrable 
world. His wife sees him as a big 
baby, suffused with paralyzing 
guilt. His mother feels him as a 
long-ago severed limb that still 
twitches. His father suffers for 
him, alone and helpless: 

I see him in the stacks — tall 

and fat, his hair long and rag- 

ged. He is so ugly and alone 
and such an easy target for 
the weapons of the world to 
hit, I close my eyes to refuse 

their tears, my nostrils sting, I 

curse us both. 

The book is oppressively mel- 
ancholy, sometimes funny, and 
excessively cruel only occasion- 
ally. For all the book’s wailing 
about the inevitable slide to- 
ward death, its true subject is 
how to live. For once, all the 
morbid obsessing about what is 
wrong with our lives, the whole 
litany of 20th century self- 
contempt, seems to be more than 
self-pity veering into self-hatred. 
The poison is directed at the 
past, not to revel in our endless 
dissatisfaction but to expose the 
mistakes that have dogged our 
lives. Without homilistic obei- 
sance to traditional values, it as- 
serts that whatever we have 
been, whatever flaws and neu- 
roses we possess, we have to em- 
brace our humanity at its most 
vulnerable. We must not preach 
perfection in the future but re- 
new stumbling, awkward affec- 
tion for those whose failings we 
know best — our own families. 

Harry’s wife, Anna, sees 
Harry’s self-knowledge as a 
badly spliced old film. “He re- 
members, and yet he’s mostly 
forgotten. A lot of him is lost.” 
Finally, when it is really too late, 
Harry tries to recover those lost 
memories. We see, then, that 
the miserable half-hearted exis- 
tences that make up this book 
are not to be held in contempt. 
This most unlyrical hymn to 
memory tells us we must learn to 
value what is not completely 
valuable, our own lives. 





Three for the road 


by R.A. Higgins 


APRIL, JUNE AND NOVEM- 
BER by Frederic Raphael; 
Bobbs-Merrill; 541 pp; $10.00. 


I recently saw the film Two for 
the Road for the first time. It 
holds up well, due in great part 
to Frederic Raphael’s clever 
screenplay. Raphael is known for 
his scripts — he also wrote Dar- 
ling — and in his novels, too, he 
works like a modern filmmaker, 
using the literary equivalent of 
the jump-cut, jettisoning every- 
thing but a simple “‘Daniel said” 
or “Adam said.” The opening of 
his new novel, April, June and 
November, is a tour de force, a 
60-page party scene done entire- 
ly in dialogue. The host and 
hostess discuss the coming af- 
fair, the guests bump into one 
another as they arrive, and as 
the party progresses we are in- 
troduced to about a dozen chara- 
ters. Raphael gives no indica- 
tion when he shifts from one con- 
versational group to another; we 
are left to sort things out for our- 
selves, and it is much to his cre- 
dit that we can do so. It is really 
a brilliant piece of writing. 

Raphael’s protagonist is 
Daniel Meyer, a British film di- 
rector in his mid-30s. At the par- 
ty he meets two women: Rachel, 
a young actress intended for him 
by his matchmaking hostess, 
and Nancy, an American divor- 
cee much more to his liking, 
though he does become involved 
with both. The title of the novel 
refers to its three sections: the 
April party and its aftermath in 
London: a June visit Danie! and 
Nancy pay to a Greek island to 
scout the possibilities for a film; 
and in November the outcome of 
Daniel’s relationship with the 
two women, and its effect on his 
work. 

When Raphael describes 
character or action directly, his 











THE SURVIVOR: An Anat- 
omy of Life in the Death 
Camps by Terrence Des Pres, 
Oxford, $10.00. A remarkable 
and moving essay about her- 
oism amid the Holocaust. 
(Tom Herman) 


THIS WAY TO THE GAS, 
LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN by Tadeusz Borowski, 
trans. by Barbara Vedder, Pen- 
guin, $2.95 (paper). Grotesque 
short stories, full of bitter hu- 
mor and irony, by a survivor of 
Auschwitz and Dachau. (T.H.) 


THE LARDNERS by Ring 
Lardner, Jr., Harper & Row, 
12.95. Fascinating memoir of 
an American family that took 
as naturally as the Brontes to 
writing. (R.A. H.) 


THE HAZARDS OF JOB 
HUNTING by Gwen Terry, 
Terry’s Enterprises, $3.00 
(paper). A good-humored quick 
read about the perils of 
unemployment, instantly 
recognizable because it’s set in 





FOR UNCLE RUPERT... 


the Hub, and comically illus- 
trated. (K.E.) 


BLACK SUN: The Brief 
Transit And Violent Eclipse 
of Harry Crosby by Geoffrey 
Wolff, Random House, $12.95. 
Harry Crosby was a bizarre 
minor poet of the 1920s. His 
biography is a major explora- 
tion of the occasionally thin 
line between art and path- 
ology. (K.E.) 


A NEST OF NINNIES by 
John Ashbery and James 
Schuyler, Z Press, $3.50. Re- 
print of a deliciously comic 
novel about inanity in the sub- 
urbs, written by two poets and 
dubbed ‘“‘a minor classic” by 
none other than W.H. Auden. 
(E.0.) 


THE FAMILY ARSENAL by 
Paul Theroux, Houghton Mif- 
flin, $8.95. A sardonic novel 
about terrorism in embattled 
London which brings Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent up to date. 
(K.E.) 








writing tends to go a little soft, 
but this isn’t much of a draw- 
back: in spite of its length, his 
novel is almost all dialogue. And 
his talent for portraying charac- 
ter through dialogue bears com- 
parison with that of any novelist 
now writing. Here, for example, 
is a shady Los Angeles develo- 
oper Daniel meets: 


“I don’t believe in owner- 
ship. Beauty can’t be pos- 
sessed. It simply cannot be 
possessed. When I was build- 
ing Pleasure City, I told 
people, investors, I told them, 
no one’s going to own this 
place, that’s not a concept 
that interests me. They're go- 
ing to live init... but own it 
they shall not. I worked like a 
bastard trying to sell that 
concept to the Unions . 


Raphael’s_ rendition of this 
phony-sincere patter is dead on. 
He is just as good with Rachel 
and her friends, who affect a hip 
obtuseness that is maddening, 
and with Daniel’s circle of Cam- 
bridge intellectuals, who consi- 
der conversation a game of eru- 
dite one-upmanship and witty 
insult. 


Daniel’s problem is that he is a 
much better filmmaker than he 
is a person. He cannot go 
through a group of casual snap- 
shots without trying to “edit” 
them into a coherent story, but 
outside of his work his life is aim- 
less. In his relationships with 


Nancy and Rachel he falls be- 
tween two stools; he thinks he 
wants to marry both of them, 
while actually he is only imagin- 
ing himself in the role of “hus- 
band” as if he were a. character 
in one of his own films. In Greece 
he plans to liberate a journalist 
exiled to the island by the junta. 
The journalist is a worthless 
character, but no matter — 
Daniel has cast himself as a 
character in Z. Daniel’s plan col- 
lapses when his Cambridge 
friends arrive in a converted 
landing craft and everything 
ends up, as it often does in 
Daniel’s world, as a party. 

The general impression left by 
April, June and November is 
much the same as that made by 
the countless books about the 
Bloomsbury group: fascinating 
people to read about, but hell to 
live with. 





Hojo hero 


by R.A. Higgins 


THE ORANGING OF AMERI- 
CA AND OTHER STORIES 





by Max Apple; Gross- 
man/Viking; 152 pp.; $7.95. 


Max Apple is a “neo-fabu- 
list,”” to use Tom Wolfe’s term, 
one of the new breed of writers 
who use real persons or charac- 
ters from literature in their non- 
realistic fiction. The method is 
in itself nothing new: Punch and 
New Yorker humorists have been 
using it for decades. Only now it 
is being applied to serious fic- 
tion. Even the best of these 
writers, such as Donald Bar- 
thelme, seem to me to be tread- 
ing on very shaky ground; their 
stories are often nothing more 
than extremely clever intellec- 
tual exercises. Jorge Luis Borges 
may prove in the long run to 
have been a most pernicious 
influence on contemporary 
literature. 


The title story in Max Apple’s 
collection, which caused much 
comment when it was published 
in American Review 19, inflates 
restaurateur Howard Johnson to 
mythic proportions. Johnson 
cruises the highways of America 
in a Cadillac limousine, picking 
locations for new restaurants and 
motor lodges with a sixth sense 
comparable to that of Castane- 
da’s Don Juan: “he would mark 
the spot with his urine or break 
some of the clayey earth in his 
strong pink hands, sifting it like 
flour for a delicate recipe.” He 
and his secretary, Mildred, have 
a Messianic mission to bring to 
America comfort and sameness. 
Johnson is also a sinister figure, 
Henry Miller’s air-conditioned 
nightmare incarnate. It is not 
surprising when he branches out 
into cryonics, the freezing of the 
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dead. How many elderly rela- 
tives have said to you, “We al- 
ways stop at Howard Johnson’s 
because we know just what to ex- 
pect”? If only they could say the 
same about death. 

Apple is not the first writer to 
equate Howard Johnson with 
Forest Lawn. The Ethical Sui- 
cide Parlors in one of Kurt Von- 
negut’s stories are always at- 
tached to a Howard Johnson’s 
where suicides can order their 
last meal. There are echoes of 
Vonnegut throughout ‘The 
Oranging of America”: Howard 
Johnson is a befuddled philan- 
thropist like Eliot Rosewater, 
and Mildred and Otis Brighton, 
Johnson’s chauffeur, are vividly 
described yet curiously flat, in 
the manner so typical of Vonne- 
gut’s writing. 

None of the other stories here 
is as successful as ‘““The Orang- 
ing of America.” A young writer 
takes on Norman Mailer in the 
boxing ring; a scientist turns 
from astrophysics to Biblical ex- 
egesis and believes he has dis- 
covered the manna of “Exodus” 
(“The Yogurt of Vasirin Kefirov- 
sky’); a young man inherits the 
Astrodome and plans to turn it 
into an indoor housing develop- 
ment; Fidel Castro engage. in a 
pitcher’s duel to decide the fate 
of a Cuban ballplayer. These and 
other stories are not funny 
enough to stand as successful 
comic sketches — one has only to 
think what S.J. Perelman would 
do with such material — and 
their premises are too silly for 
serious stories. 

Most of them are also too long; 
the one I enjoyed the most, “Gas 

Continued on page 18 
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“Greg Mcdonald and his 
fetching hang-loose hero 
are back. Confess Fletch 
not only has all the zest, 
humor, and spare lean 
prose of Fletch: it has a 
beautifully complex plot 
which leaves you squirm- 
ing at the final sentence, 
and a set of slippery 
characters who never 
turn out to be just exactly 
what they seem.” 


—JOE GORES, winner of the 
1976 Edgar for Hammett 
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NEW BOOKS 


Continued from page 17 
Stations,”’ is the shortest in the 
book. It is about the world’s 
largest. gas station, in Oasis. 
Wyoming: 83 pumps, 41 urinals. 
“Jack Kerouac on a cross-coun- 
trv spin used to stop here for soft 
ice cream. In the golden days 
they had their own tables, all 
those fifties beats.”” The owner 
has sold out to the Arabs, but the 
narrator dreams of owning his 
own gas station, with no locks on 
the rest rooms and rubber ma- 
chines and 10¢ Cokes. “I'll !end 
out tools too and give a dollar's 
worth to anyone who’s broke.” 
“Take me with you,” a waitress 
says, and they drive off into the 
night. 

Many neo-fabulists have cho- 
sen the mode to conceal their 
lack of knowledge of life; they 
feel safer fiddling with charac- 
ters and situations taken from 
history or literature. This is not 
true of Max Apple. When he 
writes about stock brokers or 
realtors, he sounds like he knows 
what he is talking about; it is 
only when he involves them in 
fantastic actions that I feel let 
down. His prose style is already 
very assured; it will be inter- 
esting to see how he develops as a 
writer. 
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Dedicated to the fine art of browsing 
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by R. A. Higgins 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC MAN by 

Russell H. Greenan; Random 

House; 211 pp.; $7.95. 

Garbage picking ts really an 

interesting pursuit ... some 
alleys were more rewarding 
than others. Those that ran 
behind Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, particularly between Ex- 
eter and Arlington Streets, 
were the best in the city 

Around Massachusetts Ave- 

nue the people disposed of 

very inferior garbage. Most of 
it was trash. 

Russell H. Greenan’s new 
novel is so full of local geogra- 
phy that non-Bostonians may 
need a street map to follow it. 
His bric-a-brac man is Arnold 
Hopkins, a “picker,” a small- 
time antique dealer who works 
out of the trunk of his car be- 
cause he can’t afford a shop but 
who dreams of being another Du- 
veen with an elegant showroom 
on Fifth Avenue. His fortunes 
take a turn for the better when 
he purchases (with a bad check) 
a group of Japanese ivory net- 
sukes for much less than their 
worth, but his plan to sell them 
before the check bounces meets 
with disaster and, in despera- 
tion, he commits a burglary. The 
feeling of power he gets from en- 
tering another person’s home 
and walking out with something 
valuable exhilarates him, and he 
is drawn into more elaborate and 
dangerous thefts. 

Greenan has been an antique 
dealer himself; as long as he 
sticks to the world of pickers and 
petty criminals his book is good. 
His earlier novels, among them 
It Happened in Boston?, had a 
Gothic tinge, and The Bric-a- 
Brac Man slips too soon into an 
atmosphere associated more 
with lonely estates in Cornwall 
than with Comm. Ave. A 
mysterious veiled lady, identi- 
cal twin cousins, a wealthy 
Mexican madman who thinks he 
is the devil and wants to pur- 
chase your soul (maybe he’s the 
devil posing as a Mexican mad- 
man), and a denouement right 
out of a Roger Corman film were 
too much for me, though Gothic 
fans may find this enjoyable. 

One local quibble: Hopkins 
burgles an apartment in Brook- 
line near the Riverside line and 
plans to use the noise of a pass- 
ing streetcar to cover the sound 
of his break-in. Streetcars, he 
says, pass by every 20 minutes. 
Anyone who plans on the relia- 
bility of the Green Line is court- 
ing disaster. Oo 
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THERE'S A GOOD BOOK FOR EVERYONE, AND EVERYONE LOVES A GOOD BOOK 





The most com- 
prehensive 
book on the 
subject ever 
published. 


THE 
WHOLE 





by the Editors of Consumer’s Guide 
The first do-it-yourself book to provide the handyman or 
woman with everything anyone will ever need to know 
about home repairs or remodelling. Over 2000 easy-to 
understand line drawings. Brand recommendations and 
information on tools and materials made by the editors 
of Consumer Guide®. The Whole House Catalog covers 
plumbing and electrical systems, appliances, heating 
and cooling systems, floors, walls, ceilings, windows, fix 
ing furniture, home security, hints on painting, etc. 
SIMON & SCHUSTER 7.95 
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The most com- 
plete and up- 
to-date desk 
dictionary you 
can buy this 
year. 


THE 
RANDOM 
HOUSE 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY 





It's the newest reflecting the language of the 1970's. It's 
the biggest because it contains more than 170,000 en- 
tries. And it's the best because it still has all the special 
features that have kept it at the top of the class: All en- 
tries are in one alphabetical listing; Words listed with 
most common meaning first; Definitions prepared and 
verified with help of over 400 leading experts; Longer, 
fuller, more precise definitions; Clear, legible text type 
with large, bold entry words; Valuable Supplements. 

RANDOM HOUSE Thumb-indexed 9.95 Regular 8.95 
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Commemora- 
tive picture 
book of July 4th 
Esplanade, the 
Tall Ships, the 
Queen’s visit. 
BOSTON 
CELE- 
BRATES 
JULY 76 





This is the record of that splendid week and three extra- 
ordinary events that took place. Contains over 50-full 
color and 60 duotone photographs taken during the fes- 
tivities. Portions of the best news media accounts have 
been skillfully woven into narrative which accompanies 
the pictures it will serve as a permanent record of what 
the eye may have missed or the memory blurred. This 
album recreates the spectacle of celebration and the 
three once-in-a-lifetime events 

ADDISON HOUSE 4.95 
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BOSTON'S 
MOST COMPLETE 
BOOKSTORE 





A book about 
war and what it 
does to 
humans. 


BORN ON 


by 
Ron Kovic 





This is a book that speaks for the experience of the gen- 
eration that grew up in the sixties — not to campus ra- 
dicals and activists, but the boys from working-class and 
lower-middile-ciass homes who believed in the Ameri- 
can dream and went to war to protect it. Ron Kovic re- 
lates his experience growing up in an ali American-boy- 
hood only to discover the grim & dirty Vietnam war dur- 
ing which he becomes paralyzed from the chest down. 
His re-entry into the American society is agonizing both 
physically & psychologically. 

MCGRAW-HILL 7.95 
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guide to the 
world of wine 


THE 
WORLD 
ATLAS 
OF WINE 





by Hugh Johnson 


At last in paper, the first complete atlas of wines and 
spirits of the world. its 143 full-color maps helps you un- 
derstand the character of wines through the land of its 
birth. Features the great vineyards of the world, from the 
classics of France, Germany, Italy, to the new ones of 
California, South Africa, Australia. Over 1000 labels, 
most in full color, are reproduced as a practical guide to 
wine buying. This exhaustive catalogue enables the wine 
lover to order with assurance and knowledgeable anti- 
cipation. 

SIMON & SCHUSTER 7.95 
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This abundantly illustrated book grew out of an extraor- 
dinarily successful exhibition of anamorphic art at the 
Rijkksmuseum im Amsterdam The Dutch edition be- 
came a best-seller two weeks after publication ‘nr its 
pages we can play the game of visual distortion in tne 
exalted company of such artists as Leonardo Da Vinci 
Brunelieschi, Holbein, Caravaggio, and Carracci. and 
follow its progress through the centuries to the present 
day. inciudes 24 full color plates. 

ABRAMS 9.85 
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A PI ACHR BEGIN 
The New Faghand Faperience 


A dramatic 
picture of New 
England 

- through words 
and 

photos 


A PLACE 
TO BEGIN 





The New England Experience 


Hal Borland, in words, and B.A. King, in photographs, 
have set down in this book the relationship between man 
and land which defines the true New Englander. Bor- 
land describes the first Indians to migrate to New Eng- 
land, the first colonists, the post-Revolution settie- 
ments. History, geology, and natural history work to- 
gether in his portrait of New England, and the men and 
women who have lived there and still do. Kings photos 
capture the severity and beauty of New England. 

SIERRA CLUB 14.95 
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No library 
should be 
without it! 


THE 

RANDOM 

HOUSE 

(i DICTIONARY 
OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





The unabridged edition. The indispensable guide to 
contemporary language and usage. More than 260,000 
entries, world atlas, gazetter, four bilingual dictionaries, 
manual of styie, over 2,000 illustrations. “It is unthink- 


able that a library should be without.” — LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. A smart gift for a friend, family member or 
student 
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BERGER 


Continued from page 8 

curs in both Berger’s fiction and 
essays. This is that the very 
character of one’s experience de- 
pends on one’s attitude toward 
authority. All of Berger’s fiction 
and much of his non-fiction 
share a concern with how one 
comes to know the limits of one’s 
person, or to choose them, and 
how these limits are experi- 
enced in social terms. In a well- 
known essay, “The Moment of 
Cubism,” he states this direct- 
ly: 

Today we know that the 
world should be unified, just 
as we know that all men 
should have equal rights. In 
so far as a man denies this or 
acquiesces in its denial, he 
denies the unity of his own 
self. Hence the profound psy- 
chological sickness of the 
imperialist countries, hence 
the corruption in so much of 
their learning — when knowl- 
edge is used to deny knowl- 
edge. 


The culmination of Berger's 
fiction thus far has been his 
novel G., published in 1972. In so 
far as it is a novel, it is the story 
of a wealthy Italian Don Juan 
who comes of age around the 
turn of this century. There are 
long narrative passages describ- 
ing a labor riot in’ Milan, a 
competition to fly. across the 
Alps, several elaborate seduc- 
tions, but these are interspersed 
with meditations on sex, on the 
experience and meaning of time, 
on the curious project of writing 
a novel. In these meditations, 
Berger seems to address the 
reader directly, but then he be- 
gins addressing his characters as 
well, thus making readers feel 
that they, too, are being treated 
as figures in the writer’s imagi- 
nation. Indeed, Berger seems to 
play at altering his distance from 
both character and reader, which 
gives G. its feel of being written 
under a distinctly ethical pres- 
sure to be true to what the writer 
understands to be the potential 
power of his words. 

Berger knows that a writer 
manipulates because words 
manipulate, and he is contin- 


ually devising ways to acknowl- 
edge this fact as the basis of both 
literature and actual social life. 
Perhaps for the same reason, one 
of his themes is sexual experi- 
ence as an escape from the reali- 
ty of one’s time and from the 
reality of time itself. The secret 
of his Don Juan’s success is that 
he, G., makes women feel and 
want their own reality in a so- 
cial setting which demands that 
women deny the feeling and de- 
sire for the reality they know 
they have. Berger sufficiently 
sketches the life of the time that 
we accept this notion, but he sel- 
dom seems to indulge in narra- 
tive detail for its own sake. His 
feelings about what he is mak- 
ing by writing a novel are more 
complex. At one point he even 
intervenes in a dialogue be- 
tween his hero and the woman he 
is trying to seduce. The woman 
begins: 

I am frightened of nothing 
in myself, and you know noth- 
ing about me. 

Nothing? I know all that I 
have written about you. 

Who ts speaking? 

You don’t care what hap- 


pens to me, she insists. 

Then why do you ask me? 

Because I am curious to see 

myself through your eyes. I 

wonder what has misled you. 

Nothing has misled me. My 

whole life has led me to you. 

You are as mad as he. 

Who? 

This passage is Berger’s way 
of making plain his _ identi- 
fication with his protagonist, or 
rather it is a way of restoring 
immediacy, both for him and for 
his readers, to that identi- 
fication. This is especially 
powerful as it occurs deep with- 
in the book, long after it is plain 
that Berger is interested in the 
erotic nature of language, its ori- 
gin in and return to play, and in 
eroticism as a pleasurable dis- 
solution of identity. 

In G., Berger’s experience of 
writing is an ongoing event 
alongside the events of its “plot” 
and those that are the experi- 
ences of its characters. It is a 
novel which deeply implicates its 
readers, for it makes manifest 
the dependence of fiction on our 
decisions as readers. The book 
cannot be read passively, and 





implicitly no other book that is 
genuinely written can be read 
passively, either. If only on this 
point, Berger’s fiction meets the 
criterion he sets for the judg- 
ment of art, that it help us claim 
our social rights. For such a 
claim begins with the percep- 
tion of what, in fact, we do. G. is, 
in part, about the demythologi- 
zing of the activity of reading. It 
is as timely in its way as any of 
his essays, for in a similar way it 
gives us the sensation of being, 
as we read, at the cutting edge of 
thought. There are few writers in 
any mode who can do this, and 
that Berger can, in both fiction 
and essay, attests to his import- 
ance. 

. - * 
Books in print by John Berger: 
A Painter of Our Time, The 
Writers and Readers Publishing 
Cooperative, 191 pp., $1.55 
(paper). 
Art and Revolution, Pantheon, 
191 pp., $1.95 (paper). 
G., Dell, 350 pp., $1.25 (paper). 
The Look of Things, Viking, 251 
pp., $7.95. 
Ways of Seeing, Viking, 171 pp., 
$6.95. Oo 
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A Mark Twain Bestiary 
Edited by Maxwell Geismar 
Drawings by Jean-Claude Suares 


“Mark Twain shows a lot of promise, and I'd like to 
encourage him to stick to it, as | believe he has the 
makings of a pretty fair humor writer. He's lucky to find 
such a good illustrator in Suares. If they stick together, 
the two of them should go places.” 

—RUSSELL BAKER 


“Geismar has done us...a great 
service in putting down... Twain's 
views on the animal kingdom, 
one he clearly rated higher than 
the human race.” 

—DORIS GRUMBACH 
$8.95 
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ATWOOD 


Continued from page 5 

ends. It is the most convention- 
ally feminist of Atwood’s books. 
Marian is a recent college grad- 
uate, an analyzer of question- 
naires for a market research firm 
— which allows Atwood to get in 
her sarcastic licks at the world of 
advertising, in particular at the 
exploitation of the wilderness 
image: ‘Moose, Moose,/From 
the land of pine and spruce .. . 
Put the tang of the wilderness in 
your life with a big, satisfying 
glass of sturdy Moose Beer.” 
Partly to escape this sort of idio- 
cy and partly because it’s al- 
ways seemed the thing to do, 
Marian gets engaged, after 
which she becomes more pass- 
ive and internally more unpre- 
dictable and begins to write 
about herself in the third per- 
son. She refers to her impending 
marriage as “contracting out.” 
But her innards won’t play dead 
and, acquiring a mind of their 
own, attempt to sabotage 
Marian’s dream of a Redbook fu- 
ture. First her body refuses to eat 
meat, then eggs which might 
have been little chickies. Final- 
ly, even a mouthful of cake feels 
to her teeth in mid-chew “like 
the bursting of thousands of tiny 
lungs.”” When her fiance stalks 
her with a camera at their en- 
gagement party (an image re- 
peated in Surfacing), she sees 
him for the predator he is and 
makes a hasty exit, has a sense- 
less affair with an anemic grad 
student, and painstakingly 
bakes a giant cake in the shape 
of a woman. The fiance refuses to 
consume it and storms immacu- 
lately off into the sunset, so 
Marian, her appetite restored, 
polishes off the torso. Later the 
grad student, taking a study 
break from his thesis on ‘“Sado- 
Masochism in Trollope,” wolfs 
down the head. 

Unlike Marian, who has al- 
most no past, and Joan Dela- 
court, who is hounded by hers in 
the form of the fantasy fat lady, 
the protagonist in Surfacing has 
managed for some time to re- 
press her history, substituting a 
convenient scenario of marriage 
and divorce. While the heroine of 
Lady Oracle is cognizant of fab- 
ricating her past and terrified 
that the truth might prove so- 
cially unacceptable, the woman 
in Surfacing believes her own 
cover-up. Her real life is not 
merely embarrassing or unro- 
mantic, but too brutally dis- 
turbing to be dealt with. 

From the outset, she seems re- 
mote, icily self-contained. Al- 
though she is continually in the 
jocular company of three friends 
— the failed sculptor with whom 
she shares an apartment, and a 
married couple — she observes 
them like laboratory specimens; 
often she views herself with 
seemingly the same objectivity. 
The four travel to the primitive 
French Canadian retreat where 
her family always summered, to 
which her father has since per- 
manently retired, and from 
which he has recently mysterious- 
ly disappeared. In the quest to lo- 
cate her father or account for his 
absence, the young woman first 
becomes her parents, her ances- 
tors; finally she seduces the 
sculptor in a pile of leaves and 
steals off into the swamp in 
hopes of growing fur and giving 
birth to some sort of Indian god 
to replace the child she lost in a 
traumatic abortion. 

It was the abortion, imposed 
on her by a married lover, that 
cut her off from her past and her 
parents: 

They didn’t teach us about 
evil, they didn’t understand 
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about it, how could. I des- 
cribe it to them? They were 
from another age, prehistor- 
ic, when everyone got married 
and had a family, children 
growing up in the yard like 
sunflowers; remote as Eski- 
mos or mastodons. 


Desperately, the woman in 
Surfacing shuffles through child- 
hood memorabilia, looking for 
the point at which she went 
numb: “I rehearsed emotions, 
naming them ... what to feel 
was like what to wear, you 
watched the others and memo- 
rized it.’’ Her brother’s old 
scrapbooks, found in the cabin, 
are filled with explosions and 
monsters and heroism, hers with 
fashion cut-outs and rabbits in 
their egg-houses, eating ice- 
cream. Her typically feminine 
expectations were torn asunder 
when her own unborn child was 
taken from her “‘with a fork, like 
a pickle out of a pickle jar.’’ She 
feels she is an accomplice and 
must atone; even then her pros- 
pects are iffy. 


Whereas Atwood’s style in the 
more ornate Lady Oracle is mar- 
velously, outrageously comic 
(pain and panic are described 
with surprising efficacy in a tone 
bordering on glibness, and the 
Long Arm of Coincidence is 
practically a character in the 
story), her prose in Surfacing is 
tersely ironic, her imagery more 
visceral than funny. Since every- 
thing is viewed from the van- 
tage point of the acutely para- 
noid (Delacourt, on the other 
hand, is cutely paranoid) cen- 
tral character, the Bob-and- 
Carol-and-Ted antics of her 
companions appear absurd, 
while her own mental break- 
down seems both necessary and 
logical. “‘From any rational point 
of view,” she says, “I am ab- 
surd; but there are no longer any 
rational points of view.” 


In Lady Oracle and The 
Edible Woman, with their mod- 
ern urban could-be-anywhere 
settings, Atwood’s thinking 
about Canada is far less central, 
though the heroines are certain- 
ly. afflicted with what their 
creator regards as the “national 
disease.” It is in Surfacing, how- 
ever, that her vision of her na- 
tion, as a barbaric haunt of pre- 
Christian gods on which 
borrowed civilization has been 
superimposed, is realized most 
vividly. After abortionists, she 
reserves her most graphic des- 
cription for Americanization, 
which spreads across Canada 
“like mange or lichen.” Certain- 
ly the years spent at Radcliffe 
obtaining an M.A. did little to 
soften Margaret Atwood’s per- 
ception of us, and when we run 
out of clean water, Canada will 
be there, as helpless as a woman 
in the stirrups or a dark alley. 


« * * 


Books in print by Margaret At- 
wood: 

The Edible Woman, Popular Li- 
brary, 287 pp., $1.50 (paper). 
Procedures for Underground, At- 
lantic — Little, Brown, 79 pp., 
$1.95 (paper). 

The Animals in that Country, 
Atlantic — Little, Brown, 79 pp., 
$1.95 (paper). 

The Journals of Susanna 
Moodie. Oxford, 64 pp., $2.50 
(paper). 

Power Politics, Harper & Row, 
56 pp, $6.95. 

Surfacing, Simon & Schuster, 
242 pp., $6.95 (hardcover); and 
Popular Library, 242 pp., $1.50 
(paper). 

You Are Happy, Harper & Row, 
96 pp., $6.95 (hardcover), $2.95 


(paper). 
Lady Oracle, Simon & Schus- 
ter, 343 pp., $8.95. 1@) 
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PARENTS! 


Have your children read The 
Borrowers by Mary Norton? 
Fireweed by Jill Paton Walsh? Queenie Peavy by 
Robért Burch? 


These are just three of the excellent children’s books 
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children can keep up with them by reading THE 
HORN BOOK MAGAZINE —a bimonthly maga- 
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children’s books and records, lists of recommended 
paperbacks, and articles about children’s literature. 
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lf you'd rather play than watch...rather 
win the set than sit and yawn....Have 
we got-a magazine for you! 


In womenspors, you'll find out how to 
play your game better, learn about 
new ones you can try, read about the 
leaders in the women’s sports move- 
ment. Just use this coupon today and 


save 33% off the regular subscription 
price. 
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